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ness, and failing strength produced their devastating effects upon the
frailty of human flesh that at times had to take the place of the
strongest metals. "The expenditure of human life here in Bahia these
past twenty years (1583)," says one Jesuit cited by Taunay,321 "is a
thing that is hard to believe; for no one would believe that so great a
supply could ever be exhausted, much less in so short a time." It was
expended in labor, through abuses, in transport; it was expended in
passing from one master's hand to another, like an inanimate object
or a beast of burden. Alluding to the transition from the native slave
to the one from Guinea (who, as we shall see further on, was to end
by bearing almost alone, without the Indian's aid, the burden of labor
on the plantations and in the mines), Father Cardim tells us that the
plantation-owners were constantly in debt for the reason that "many
slaves" died on their hands.322 And the most killing labor of all, per-
haps, was that connected with the raising of sugar-cane.

That the Indian slaves, as later the Africans, from the earliest times
in Brazil, were the capital with which the whites set themselves up,
many of the latter having come here without any resources whatso-
ever, is indicated by the following passage from Gandavo: "If a
person comes to this land and contrives to get hold of a couple of
them (even though he has nothing else that he can call his own), he
then has a means of honorably supporting his family; for one of them
will fish for him, another will hunt for him, and the others will culti-
vate and harvest his plantings; and in this way he is at no expense for
food, either for them or for his family and himself." S23 And Father
Nobrega makes it still more clear: "Those who come here find no
other means of livelihood except through the labor of slaves, who fish
for them and go in search of food; and so greatly are they ruled by
sloth and so given are they to sensual things and vices of various kinds
that they have no fear of being excommunicated for possessing the
said slaves." a2*

The work demanded by the colonist of the Indian slave consisted
in felling trees, transporting the timber to the ships, harvesting crops,
hunting, fishing, defending his masters against enemy tribes and for-
eign corsairs, and guiding explorers through the virgin jungle. The
aborigine was now finding what servile labor meant. He was no longer
the free savage that he had been in the days before the Portuguese
colonizers came; but still he had not as yet been uprooted from his
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